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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CHARLES EDWIN BESSEY 
By Raymond J. Pool 

Charles Edwin Bessey was born in a log house on a Wayne 
County, Ohio, farm May 21, 1845. His parents who were of 
French and German descent were Adnah Bessey and Margaret 
Ellenberger Bessey. The earlier ancestors emigrated from the Con- 
tinent to England during the period of extreme religious persecu- 
tion which characterized the Huguenot days. Later some of them 
came to America and settled first in Pennsylvania and later migrated 
to Ohio about 1832. 

Professor Bessey's education was received in the country 
schools and academies of Ohio. The preparatory days were fre- 
quently interrupted by periods of teaching, by the uncertainties 
accompanying the war and by the death of his father in 1863. 
But after several years of preparatory study in the lower schools 
Bessey entered the freshman class at the Michigan Agricultural 
College in July 1866. He completed the college course and was 
given the degree of bachelor of science on November 10, 1869 at 
the age of twenty-four. 

When he went to the college Bessey was convinced that he 
wanted to become a civil engineer or surveyor since he had a 
great liking for the out-of-doors and had had some practical ex- 
perience in surveying and a natural inclination for that line of work 
from his father. His father was a surveyor of note in northern 
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Ohio. But young Bessey found that his mind was drifting toward 
things botanical. This tendency was discovered by some of his 
instructors who encouraged him to enter the field of botany. At 
first he spurned that encouragement and advice but as his college 
work drew to a close the inclination toward botany became more 
and more pronounced until finally he determined to become a bot- 
anist. This decision was plainly shown when he accepted an assist- 
antship in horticulture and was placed in charge of the greenhouse 
at his Alma Mater immediately after his graduation. However 
that position was held for a very short time because in December 
of that year (1869) he accepted an offer to become instructor in 
botany and horticulture in the Iowa State College at Ames. He 
began what was to be a fifteen-year service in Iowa in February, 
1870. 

In 1872 he was promoted to a full professorship at Ames and 
during the same year the Michigan Agricultural College conferred 
the degree of master of science upon him. Still later he was made 
professor of botany and zoology at Ames and in 1874 he went to 
the University of California by invitation of the president to deliver 
a series of lectures on botany. As one examines the outlines of the 
lectures which were delivered in that course it is noted that they 
were dominated by systematic botany of that day but they also 
contained an excellent summary of the whole field of botany as 
it was then known. The sequence in the taxonomic part of the 
lectures was from lower to higher forms but what is most signifi- 
cant is that with the flowering plants the sequence followed was 
the Benthamian reversed. 

At Ames Bessey soon became the president's helper and later 
his confidential friend. The president found that his services were 
of much value in his office and upon the grounds of the college. 
Many of the fine trees and walks and drives that now grace the 
campus at Ames College were planted or laid out by Bessey or 
under his supervision. Because of this close association with the 
president Bessey first secured a near view of the methods and man- 
agement of higher educational institutions. As he once remarked: 
"This work was all outside my regular duties and I received no 
extra money for it but it paid in what it did for me." How true 
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that was can be best appreciated by those who were so fortunate 
as to be closely associated with him in his later years when all of 
the values of the earlier experiences were crystallized into a most 
fruitful and inspiring educational climax. 

An incident of great importance to Professor Bessey was his 
first meeting with Dr. Asa Gray which occurred at the Dubuque, 
Iowa sessions of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in August 1872. Gray was the retiring president of the 
Association at that time and Bessey was elected to membership 
during those meetings. Professor Bessey also met many other men 
who were to become his long-time friends and co-laborers in botany 
and in the American Association at that meeting. His initial meet- 
ing with Dr. Gray was especially pleasant and resulted in arrange- 
ments being made whereby Bessey went to Harvard during the 
winter of 1872-1873 where he studied under the great master bot- 
anist. The subject of botany had been so richly illumined by Dr. 
Gray during those three months that the young western botanist 
returned for another period of work at Harvard in the winter of 
1875-1876. Those months of enthusiastic study with Gray and the 
years of extremely pleasant correspondence that followed were 
among the most delightful memories of Professor Bessey's later 
years. 

Bessey had served the state of Iowa in a varied educational 
and scientific program for a period of fifteen years when in June, 
1884 he received notice that he had been elected to a professorship 
in the University of Nebraska. The election had been made with- 
out his knowledge but he went to Lincoln "to look the place over." 
He found that there was no laboratory for botany and that there 
was no botanical equipment whatever at Nebraska so naturally he 
was loath to leave his well established department at Ames. The 
position was accordingly refused. However a second offer was 
made to include the deanship of the industrial faculty and in that 
form Bessey accepted the call. The inaugural address was delivered 
in September 1884 but Professor Bessey did not move to Lincoln 
until after the completion of the college year at Ames, November 
18, 1884. He began his first class work at the University of Ne- 
braska in January 1885. 
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The moment that Bessey arrived in Lincoln he became an 
enthusiastic citizen of his new city and state and he began at once 
to make himself at home in the new position. In doing that he 
was but true to the request of his mother expressed many years 
before when Bessey as a mere boy was leaving his home in Ohio 
to go to certain work in Michigan. Upon that occasion his mother 
said to him: "Charles, wherever you are be one of the people of 
that community; act as though you intended to live there always, 
and make yourself so useful that they cannot spare you." The 
degree to which he fulfilled that request when he went to Michigan, 
to Iowa and finally to Nebraska must have been one of the most 
gratifying recollections of his aged mother as she reviewed the 
career of her boy especially at the times of his visits to the old 
Ohio home which were made annually until the mother passed away 
at a ripe old age only a few years before the death of her illus- 
trious son. 

The state of Nebraska loved Dr. Bessey and during his life of 
more than thirty years in this state he reciprocated that affection 
to the fullest. But that was only one of the many directions toward 
which an overflowing measure of devotion and enthusiasm carried 
that good man. His broad-mindedness coupled with the many- 
sidedness of his personality made Bessey a most valuable citizen 
of the state. His intellectual horizon was wide enough and his 
sympathies deep enough to include the great and small affairs of 
the state and its people and to stimulate the development of the 
highest and best attainment in all of those with whom he came 
in contact. 

No one was more active in the scientific organizations of the 
country than Bessey. From that first meeting of the American 
Association at Dubuque he seldom missed one of the annual gather- 
ings of the numerous societies to which he belonged. He was al- 
ways a conspicuous figure at such meetings where his active co- 
operation and his wise counsel were often sought and as often freely 
given. As the years wore on and his associates and former students 
became more and more numerous and widely scattered there were 
times of most delightful reunions especially between the master 
and his pupils. 
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Many scientific honors were conferred upon him during his 
long association with American men of science. In 1880 he was 
made a fellow in the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. He was president of the Society for the Promotion 
of Agricultural Science and of the Western Society of Naturalists 
in 1889. Upon four different occasions he was vice-president of the 
American Association and chairman of the botanical section. He 
was also a charter member of the Botanical Society of America of 
which he was president in 1895. From 1880 to 1879 he was botanical 
editor of the American Naturalist and from the latter date until 
the time of his death he held a similar position with Science. Dur- 
ing this long period scarcely a paper or book appeared and escaped 
a review or at least a notice from his pen. As I have looked over 
collections of hundreds of such reviews I have been impressed with 
the tremendous amount of labor which all that necessitated. If 
one had in his possession all of the original books, papers, periodi- 
cals, bulletins, monographs, theses, etc., etc. which Professor Bessey 
reviewed or noted during that long service to science he would be 
equipped with a most excellent and fairly complete library of the 
more modern works on botany. That was a service which is prob- 
ably not appreciated by one unfamiliar with its magnitude and sig- 
nificance. Perhaps the highest scientific honor which came to him 
was his election to the presidency of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at the Minneapolis meeting in 1910- 
1911. Dr. Bessey also enjoyed membership in many other scien- 
tific clubs, societies and academies in America and abroad. He 
secured the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Iowa in 1879 and the Doctor of Laws degree was conferred 
upon him in 1898 by Grinnell (Iowa) College. 

Profesor Bessey was an effective speaker and a voluminous 
writer. Many of his earlier addresses and publications had a direct 
bearing upon the practical application of scientific botany to the 
every day life upon the farm and in the orchard, garden or forest 
or upon the wide grassy prairies and plains. Scores of articles 
of this sort were published in the farm papers of Iowa and Ne- 
braska during his forty-five years' of labor in those two states. 
The well known series of textbooks which he began before he en- 
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tered upon his professorship at Nebraska and the numerous techni- 
cal papers are too familiar to the members of this society to re- 
quire enumeration at this time. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he worked upon the "phyletic idea" in taxonomy and the 
phylogenetic development of the various groups of the plant world. 
Botanists probably know of this phase of his contributions (after 
his texts) better than of any others. His last paper was entitled 
"The Phylogenetic Taxonomy of the Flowering Plants." 

Of the many services Bessey rendered to science in general 
and to botany in particular which are of interest to the members 
of the American Microscopical Society perhaps the most interest- 
ing was the introduction of the laboratory method of instruction 
with the use of compound microscopes at Iowa State College in 
1873. Possibly there were one or two other laboratories of that 
kind in America at that time but Bessey did not know of their ex- 
istence. Later (1881) he gave the first botanical instruction in the 
University of Minnesota in which microscopic methods were in- 
cluded with the rest of the laboratory work. The microscopes for 
that course were borrowed from the college at Ames, since the 
University of Minnesota owned no such instruments at that time. 
Bessey also introduced that kind of instruction into the Nebraska 
schools after he had begun similar work at the University. He 
also published several papers dealing with microscopic plants and 
their relationships in the Transactions of the American Microscop- 
ical Society. Among the more important of those contributions 
may be mentioned those upon the phylogeny and classification of 
diatoms, desmids and other algae and also upon bacteria and phy- 
comycetous fungi. He was president of this society in 1902 and 
presided at the Pittsburg meeting in June of that year. 

But if everything possible had been said of his numerous and 
varied contributions to science and of the many delightful and 
enviable features of his life among men we must still insist that 
we had not touched upon the most powerful and ever-broadening 
effects of this man's work because these were recorded in the class- 
room, in the laboratory, and all about the college and university 
as a captivating teacher and fatherly guide for the young. Possibly 
there have been greater botanists but there has never been a greater 
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teacher of botany than Dr. Bessey. Few men ever enjoyed a broad- 
er knowledge and a wider point of view of his subject. He was at 
home in nearly every phase of the great study of plants. And he 
insisted that his students secure the very broadest training possible 
in the subject. The stimulating methods of the man and the esprit 
de corps that were constant delights about his department attracted 
hundreds of students from surrounding states and even from dis- 
tant lands. The laboratories increased in number, the library and 
the herbarium grew in size and efficiency but never did this accre- 
tion catch up with the demands of his department. The herbarium 
of about 250,000 specimens was finally crowded out of the building. 
He was compelled to take the large classes to some other part of 
the campus and even there to divide them into smaller sections be- 
cause there was not a room large enough to accomodate the whole 
class at one time. He was always crowded for room and it is pe- 
culiarly sad that he did not live to enjoy more commodious quar- 
ters in the new biological laboratory which is now in process of 
construction and which will bear his name. Dr. Bessey regarded 
teaching as his greatest work, as his greatest service to mankind 
and in that he labored with a joy and a bouyancy which would have 
kept him young for many additional years had not the long strain 
of the scarcely varied school room duties worn down the physical 
body and hastened the approach of the final crisis. 

Charles E. Bessey was married to Miss Lucy Athern of West 
Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts on December 25, 1873. 
To this union three sons were born, Edward, Ernst and Carl. The 
three boys graduated from the University of Nebraska with high 
honors. Edward and Carl specialized in engineering. The for- 
mer died on July 12, 1910 while he was assistant professor of 
electrical engineering in the Colorado Agricultural College. Carl 
is at present assistant chief of a large engineering firm with offices 
in Chicago. Ernst followed his father's tendencies and specialized 
in botany. He is at present professor of botany in the Michigan 
Agricultural College where his father received his undergraduate 
training. Mrs. Bessey, the mother, retains her home at 1507 R 
Street Lincoln. 



